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WOULD UNEMPLOYED WAGES DEMORALIZE? 
WILL BRING EQUALIZATION 

PROFITEERS' PROPAGANDA 

THE STRIKER'S WIFE 

TRADE UNION UNITY 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List’’ 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Black and White Cab Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


) 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
( 
( 
( 
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Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Jenny Wren Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 

Majestic Hall, Geary and Fillmore. 

Market Street R. R. 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Phillips Baking Company. 

Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 
unfair. 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 


A Good Place to Trade 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 
Van Ness Ave, 


Taggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mai- 
Ket. Secretary, Chas. Fehl, 636 Ashbury, 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
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days, 112 Valencia. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia 
Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays 109 
Jones. 


Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues 
days, Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Offics, room 804, 693 
Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 8rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Dvsvers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 


Mission. 


Brewery ‘Vorkmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
pie. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Casket Workers No. 9 —Meet Ist Tuesday, 16th 
and Valencia 
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Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 
Capp, 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Cali- 
fornia Hall, Turk and Polk. 


Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 580 
Eddy. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers, 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 


and 3rd 


151—Meet Thursdays, 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall, 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other 
nesday, 59 Clay. 


Wed- 


Garment Cutters—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec.. V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No, 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. : 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers No. 
Mondays, 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, 


131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 


26—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave, 


Longshore" Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
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days, Labor Temple, 

Machinists No, 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No, 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 3654 19th 


St. Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Material Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple, 


Labor Temple. 
216—Meet Wednesdays, 


and 3rd Mondays, 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet 1st Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 109 Jones, 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 68 Haight. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 8305 Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet Ist Friday, Labor Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 
Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 


2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Trades Union Promotional League, Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Rammermen—Sec., Chas. M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


2nd and 4th 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 118 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Sec., Emil Link, 389 30th St. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Tiv Hall, Albion 
Ave. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays. 
Labor Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thurs- 


day, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, Labor Tem- 


ple. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 
Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec., Jas. McGinnis, 
120 So. 6th St., Richmond, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Office, 68 Haight. 
Meet 1st Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 8, Groveland, Calif. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 206 


61—Sec., Frank ©, Pine, 


Guerrero. 
Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counthan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet 1st and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m, 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Debate Gymnastics No Substitute for Fact. 

Some opposition to paying wages to the unem- 
ployed must be expected. In some circles it is 
still uncommon ‘to advocate that those who direct 
the nation’s industries should be required to pay 
a part of labor’s overhead burden when it is 
forced to idle during plant shutdown periods. 
Economic interest impels opposition regardless 
of the benefits to the nation. But the argument 
that recites “demoralization” is fiction or fancy. 
What about the demoralizing effects of unemploy- 
ment itself? Evidence as to the deterioration and 
distress that has been experienced by individuals 
and families and whole communities in the United 
States and Canada as a result of enforced unem- 
ployment may be found in numbers of official 
documents. 


Amongst these may be mentioned such careful 
studies as the U. S. Department of Labor Report 
on Unemployment and Child Welfare; the Report 
of the Committee on Business Cycles and Unem- 
ployment to President Harding’s Conference on 
Unemployment, which states that nothing is more 
demoralizing for wage earners than the feeling 
of insecurity of employment, and that unemploy- 
ment and the fear of unemployment are basic 
causes of disorder and industrial unrest. They 
further state that the establishment of out-of-work 
funds “may well be extended to America.” In 
Canada similar studies of the “Mathers Commis- 
sion on Industrial Unrest”; the “National Indus- 
trial Conference” and the “Ontario Commission 
on Unemployment” corroborate these conclusions. 

Impartial Studies Favor Wages for Idle. 

Objectors to unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion have seized the extraordinarily severe depres- 
sion in England after the war (and the exagger- 
ated accounts of it) as material for the argument 
that unemployment insurance has failed, and that 
such legislation would be demoralizing to wage- 
earners in this country. It is enlightening to note 
that no government administration in England 
since 1911°has demanded the repeal of the Na- 
tional Insurance Act, and that the British National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations en- 
dorses it. Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree says: 


“T have met in America a curious objection to 
unemployment insurance. It is due partly to 
grossly exaggerated accounts of abuses which 
have attended its introduction in England. Of 
course, when, by the stroke of the pen, six or 
eight million workers are insured against unem- 
ployment, just at the beginning of the worst trade 
depression from which the world has ever suf- 
fered, some abuse is sure to occur. 


“It takes time to build up the machinery to 
check it; but to say that the Unemployment In- 
surance Act in England is a failure is to betray 
ignorance of the facts. Nothing has occurred to 
justify it. Given a well thought-out scheme, with 
proper safeguards, there is no fear of abuse on a 
serious scale. At any rate, it is certain that any 
danger there may be from this source is insignifi- 
cant compared with the danger of inaction.”— 
(Atlantic Monthly,.April, 1923, p. 470.) 


Remembering that unemployment in England 
since the war has been unparalleled in volume in 
the history of the country, let us consider how 
the working of the Unemployment Insurance Acts 


has affected the situation. Has the distress of the 
late depression been in proportion to that of pre- 
vious depressions, or has unemployment insur- 
ance been effective in alleviating the suffering that 
would normally be expected at such a time? Or- 
dinarily times of depression are accompanied by 
considerable physical misery. In fact, its pres- 
ence has been accepted by students of the unem- 
ployment problem as a matter of course. But in 
regard to this greatest of all known periods of 
depression, Sir William H. Beveridge, British 
economist, says: 

“The British National Unemployment Insurance 
law represents the greatest single measure taken 
in any country for dealing with distress due to 
unemployment. When it was introduced here, 
there was no precedent for it in any other coun- 
try; it was freely described as impracticable. The 
success and survival of the system under circum- 
stances of unparalleled difficulty are remarkable. 
The popular distaste—crystallized in the term 
‘dole’ which is not used of precisely similar pay- 
ments following accidents or illness—arises mainly 
from ignorance of the problem.’—(Insurance for 
All and Everything, p. 19.) 

In The Third Winter of Unemployment,* a re- 
port of extensive observations carried on in Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1922, we read: 

*A report of investigations which were con- 
ducted in nine selected localities. They were un- 
dertaken by a group of Englishmen of “diverse 
economic experience and different political opin- 
ions,” for the purpose of assisting to a fuller reali- 
zation of the significance of the abnormal unem- 
ployment situation in the private and public life 
The group was headed by Major 
included A. J. Bowley, 
economist, Lieut. Colonel 
George Schuster, B. Seebohm Rowntree, a well 
known employer of over 7,500 workers, Robert 
Grant, W. T. Layman, P. J. Pybus, and F. D: 
Stuart. Their reports seemed of such interest 
that it was decided to print them as a “contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the present emer- 
gency.” A large part of the study deals with the 
effect upon the workers themselves of unemploy- 
ment and of the measures taken to relieve it. 

“Before the war, the great mass of low-paid, 
unskilled and irregularly employed laborers and 
their families were quickly affected by any falling 
off in trade, and suffered privation and actual 
physical distress. This privation soon re- 
flected in mental distress, demoralization and the 
physical condition of the children. In the past 
two winters, with unemployment far more exten- 
sive and severe than in any ante-war depression, 
this physical distress is not noticeable. There 
is a great deal of evidence that health has been 
maintained and unimpaired. 

“The testimony of the Medical Officer of Birm- 
ingham, than whom no one speaks from greater 
experience or with more authority, that the health 
of Birmingham is better than after two years of 
trade depression than it has ever been before, is 
supported by similar evidence from the other 
towns investigated. Even where the adults are 
showing the strain, the children’s health seems 
to be maintained. 


of England. 
Lord J. J. Astor and 
statistician, Henry Clay, 


was 


“The reason everywhere given is the same. 
Health is better than in ante-war depressions, be- 
cause the ante-war starvation is prevented. Un- 


By Tom Moore, President Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


Would Wages for Unemployed “Demoralize”? 


employment Insurance has relieved many who 
would have endured months of privation before 
resort to the Poor Law.”—(pp. 68-69.) 

Dodge Real Issue by Begging the Question. 

These investigators agree in the opinion that 
unemployment insurance in England, far from 
having a demoralizing effect, has been the chief 
means of averting the extreme of distress and 
demoralization, and probably political revolution; 
for when a man who has been for years a steady- 
going, skilled craftsman—the type regarded as 
moderate, sane, dependable—suddenly suffers this 
tremendous blow through no fault of his own, he 
teems with ill-will toward the industrial system 
in which such injustice is possible, and “becomes 
very suitable matérial for the operations of the 
extremists.”—(p. 173). 

In the words of Mr. T. W. Phillips, Principal 
Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of Labor: 

“Tt is hardly open to doubt that the provision 
of (unemployment insurance) benefit has saved 
this country from an upheaval, the consequences 
of which might easily have been disastrous.” 

Since, as these investigations show, the worst 
effects of unemployment in the way of privation 
and physical deterioration have been prevented, i 
it possible that the nation has lost on the whole, 
as some suggest, by demoralization of the workers 
due to receiving relief and insurance benefit while 
unemployed? Of particular interest to students 
of unemployment compensation legislation for 
America are the conclusions of these representa- 
tive Englishmen on this much-discussed question: 

“The crude idea that the relief is the demoraliz- 
ing influence in unemployment receives no sup- 
port from our inquiry. What is demoralizing in 
unemployment—the enforced idleness, the loss of 
occupation and the denial of the opportunity of 
useful work—is having its influence, and these ef- 
fects the self-respecting worker resents and fears. 
The longer a man is out of work, the greater the 
danger that he may lose the habit of self-depend- 
ence; but up to the present the greater provision 
of relief has acted rather as a support to self- 
respect and a safeguard against demoralization. 

“Maintenance without employment may be de- 
moralizing, but unemployment without mainte- 
nance is much more certain in its demoralizing 
effect.”—(p. 11.) 

In answer to criticisms they further assert: 

“Tf we discard the vague and question-begging 
term ‘demoralization’ and turn to more specific 
questions, we may be able to assess the mental and 
spiritual effects of the depression and relief meas- 
ures more precisely. 

“Ts there a growing inclination to depend on 
public relief, a growing reluctance to work? The 
anxiety of the individual to get back to work, at- 
tested by employers, Employment Exchange Offi- 
cials, trade union secretaries, and the individual 
workmen whom our investigators interviewed, that 
flocking after the bare report of a job of which 
they discovered many instances, the application 
of the men on relief work to which they were un- 
accustomed, are all evidence to the contrary.”— 


(pp. 72-73.) 
pn 


It is stupid for men to rant about injustice and 
oppression and then leave unused the most pow- 
erful known to this commercial age— 
buying power. 


weapon 


Four 


WILL BRING WAGE EQUALIZATION. 
By Andrew Furuseth. 
Pres., International Seamen’s Union of America. 

The public press has quoted the President 
of the United States as being “interested” in a 
suggestion made by the chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, to the effect “that the 
Treasury would pay $20 per month for each 
American in the crew on board an American ship 
bought from the Government operating in for- 
eign trade.” 

This proposal is a revival of a part of the Gal- 
langer subsidy bill, which with the sanction of 
the then administration was strongly urged in 
Congress and was finally defeated. The seamen, 
in full accord with the American Federation of 
Labor, and as workers, 
measure as unsound, as being a measure to keep 
self-respecting Americans from the sea, as cor- 
rupting to the ship owners and degrading to the 
seamen. The American seamen at that time char- 
acterized the proposal that they should be made 
members of the Naval Reserve and receive a 
monthly stipend therefor as a system of tipping. 

The seamen have not changed their position at 
all, and they are as much opposed now as they 
were then to any system or any action that will 
put them in the position of receiving tips. How- 
ever, there is a distinction here, the $20 is to be 
paid to the ship owners as a bonus for carrying 
white men in lieu of Asiatics, or citizens in lieu of 
non-citizens. The whole proposition is based upon 
a differential in the operating cost of American 
as compared with foreign vessels. 

According to the best information obtainable 
this differential does not at this time exceed 2 per 
cent of the total operating cost of vessels, and 
there would have been no differential at all, if the 
seamen’s act had been enforced in lieu of having 
it nullified by construction and failure of enforce- 
ment. No part of that law except abolition of im- 
prisonment for desertion, the abrogation of the 
treaties, which provide arrest, detention and sur- 
render for desertion, has been enforced. In other 
words, nothing but the freedom sections have been 
enforced, and they have been enforced at the ex- 
pense of the seamen through the courts. 


as citizens, 


There is a differential, but it arises out of failure 
of American officers and crews to keep their ves- 
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Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


You're right! 
I wear 


CAN'T BUST IM Qaaeeem 


Yhey guarantee that 
Sewing ever rips 

Lgeta new pairor 
& money back. 


CANT BUST EM. 


OVERALLS 


opposed that. 


THE LABOR CLARION 
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sels in order. They are not doing so, partly be- 
cause they are not permitted to, partly because 
they can not, owing to the fact that a very large 
number of the skilled officers and men have been 
driven from the service in the last four years. 

Connected with this so-called subsidy or bonus, 
there is a suggestion that the American seamen 
sailing on those vessels should be made part of 
the Naval Reserve; in other words, they are to be 
made subject to naval discipline in time of peace, 
and for the benefit of the ship owner. There is 
no good reason either historical or otherwise that 
can be adduced to prove the soundness of any 
such proposition. It is the French system orig- 
inating in the time of Louis XIV. Under it France 
has been short of seamen ever since, and any 
adoption of it in America would be still worse. 
The American does not like being a soldier in 
time of peace, or under military discipline in time 
of peace. There is every reason why a seaman 
should be capable of giving effective service in 
case of war, but that can be arranged without any 
extra cost to the Treasury, while, at the same time, 
it would be a benefit to the merchant marine, to 
the seamen, and to the nation. 

Let a merchant seaman that has served at least 
30 months in a merchant vessel, and is otherwise 
fit for naval service, be permitted to join the Navy 
for one year. Give him intensive naval training 
during that year; also give him intensive training 
in the handling of boats and barges, and if after 
a year’s training he is worth it, give him an hon- 
orable discharge from the Navy. Let that dis- 
charge serve as his diploma and entitle him to 
preference in any American vessel at the going 
wages. Thus he would become a properly skilled 
merchant seaman, a properly trained naval: sea- 
man, and would serve as a foundation for the fu- 
ture sea power of America. 

To give to the ship owner a premium in money 
for carrying American citizen seamen in prefer- 
ence to Orientals, or others, when Congress has 
absolute power to pass legislation compelling that 
to be done, would seem to be like carrying coals 
to Hampton Roads. 

Let the seamen’s act be enforced; let us have 
legislation that will compel those to obey who 
now fail or refuse to obey, and we shall have an 
equalization in wages, and a standard of skill equal 
to any other nation. With our present cheap ves- 
sels, we will thus be able not only to compete but 
to do more than compete with other nations. 
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Wielding the union label, the cigarmakers drove 
the Chinese out of their trade in 1874. The label 
has never known a serious setback since. 
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“More Than a Savings Account” 


The Trust Fund Savings Account has 
an important advantage over the or- 
dinary kind. Read about it in our 
booklet—yours for the asking. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 


JuLius S. GopEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NEss AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, png ly 
Mazus? 


Parvars Excuares 
STOCKTON 
Fowsear Sznvics Taat Saves awn Sunvas 
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SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND BERKELEY 


SCHLUETER’S 


FOR SERVICE 


Electric Washing Machines—All Makes 


2762 Mission Street San Francisco 
Phones Mission 390 and 391 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


DLICK- Ie ronmnnens (0, 
OMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
stCorne r “7 h and Mission Sts. | 


RE 
|Southes 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


BECOMING STRAWS 


Straw hat time is here! Get yours from our com- 
plete assortment of new styles, ranging from $2.50 
to $6. If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
44 
ve 
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HAT COMPANY 
1080 Market Street 3242 Mission Street 
2640 Mission Street 26 Third Street 
720 Market Street 167 Powell Street 


605 Kearny Street 226 W. Sth St. (Los Angeles) 
Also agent for Stetson Hats 
UNION MADE SINCE 1884 


HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 


2554-56 
MISSION ST REET 


tener 


Exceptional Values in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
Complete line of Union Made Furnishings 
WHATS NEW WE SHOW” 


JOHNSON’S 


$35.00 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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PROFITEERS’ PROPAGANDA. 
By Frank Wolfe. 

What is back of the anti-Japanese propaganda 
in America? This question might be followed by 
another one and the same answer would suffice 
for both: 

Who is fostering the spirit of aggressiveness in 
American affairs in dealing with other nations? 

“Those who seek to make profits out of war 
preparations.” 

That is close to the correct answer. It may be 
elaborated and much discussion might arise over 
details, but that is the truth. 

How long can we continue this policy without 
arousing other nations to feelings of irrepressible 
anger and ultimate reprisals? 

With what feelings do the Japanese statesmen 
and industrial leaders regard the daily effusions 
of our leading editorial writers whose masters 
have axes to grind? 

What is the reaction of the Japanese to our 
playing a war game in their vicinity, with opposing 
forces all but labelled Japanese fleets and Japan- 
ese air forces? 

Just how would it be received if Japan did the 
same thing to us? 

What do we think of the man who is ever 
sticking his chin in our face, with a chip on his 
shoulder and a swagger in his manner? 

The American feeling is that when a man ap- 
proaches with a leer and a dare and a threat he 
is deserving an uppercut to the chin. Why does 
anyone believe other nations are not made of the 
same stuff? 

Are not the Japanese entitled to consideration 
of their feelings? Are they to blame if they have 
been made to feel much the same as France felt 
over the attitude of Germany? 

It would be good if we could convince our- 
selves that this is not the situation and not their 
feeling. We cannot. 

It is the belief of the writer that the American 
people do not want a war with anyone at any 
time. We are a peaceful people, but a foolish peo- 
ple. We are not weak in action, but we are supine 
in thought. We permit our jingoists to make 
gestures of aggression that are not backed by the 
sentiment of even a small fraction outside of the 
profiteers themselves, 

The rest of the country is given to understand 
that there is a strong anti-Japanese feeling on the 
Pacific coast. That is an untruth. The opposite 
is the truth. 

Recently a fairly exhaustive expert study of 
race relations on the Pacific coast removed the 
foundation for the belief that there is extensive 
race hatred or hostile criticism of oriental immi- 
grants and their descendants. 

Dr. Robert Ezra Park of the University of 
Chicago, research director of the survey, has or- 
ganized the findings of scores of investigators dur- 
ing the past year. 

The first disclosure seems to have been that the 
practical politician proves a poor guide in the mat- 
ter of race relationship;-that he is quick to capital- 
ize prejudice and slow either to hunt for or care 
about the facts. 

The second discovery was that there has been 
gross exaggeration in regard to the birth rate 
among Orientals, which was represented as high 
and increasing. It was found that the birth rate 
was constant around 1 per cent of population for 
30 years and that the fecundity of the Japanese 
is below that of the other foreign elements in spite 
of the fact that the larger portion of the Japanese 
are in their prime of child-producing age. 

Repeatedly the statement has been made that 
the Japanese are unassimilable. The investigators 
report them the most assimilable of all aliens of 
any color. Their low standards of living were con- 
demned: “We found them fighting against the 
handicaps to raise their standard of living to the 
American level,” say the investigators. 
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-It was found that the Japanese and American 
farmers in many places were co- operating and that 
in Washington there is general good feeling and 
mutual understanding; that the Japanese do work 
the whites will not do. They are doing the un- 
pleasant oyster fishing and farming lands which 
the Americans do not know how to farm or will 
not farm successfully. 


Investigators found that economic pressure and 
competition brought friction and that co-operation 
causes mutual good feeling. It is through co- 
operation that hope is entertained for easing the 
inter-racial strain. The Japanese are urged to 
scatter their vocations and reduce their promi- 
nence in the public eye. 


“All of us in the survey,” says Dr. Park, “agree 
that further admittance of Orientals is mutually 
undesirable, but we foresee no peril from those al- 
ready here and we are convinced that these must 
be treated with justice and humanity if the white 
folks of the coast are to keep their self-respect 
and do their duty touching the problem of friendly 
relations among the Pacific powers.” 

With sane, cool-headed men like this working 
on the problem, it seems a pity that the calamity 
shriekers get the public ear so freely and the truth 
is so obscured. 


There are profiteers and jingoists in Japan as 
well as in the United States. They are supplied 
with much that appears to be convincing material 
by the shallow and thoughtless American press. 
With this they are conducting an open propa- 
ganda, whipping up the minds of their people the 
Same as our munitions and supply makers do here. 
They have their equivalent to our propaganda 
through “preparation” days and “defense” days 
and such deceptions, shams and frauds. In order 
to sell and to make profits, these ghouls are will- 
ing to set the people of two peaceful and friendly 
nations at each other’s throats. 
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THE STRIKER’S WIFE. 
By E. Guy Talbott. 


The sheriff stood before the door, 

And in his hand a paper bore; 
“Eviction papers, these,” he said, 

As to the striker’s wife he read: 

“You leave these premises today, 

We need this house for those who pay.” 


The stricken striker’s wife replied: 
“Where can we go? What you decide 
Will leave us homeless and alone, 
Without a friend, our money gone.” 
“Then go to work,” the sheriff said: 
“Or very soon you'll have no bread.” 


The striker’s picket duty done, 

He took the meagre dole he’d won, 

And bought some food for them to eat,— 
Found wife and children in the street; 
“O God!” he cried, with bitter pain; 
“Why must they suffer so in vain?” 


“We'll not give up!” the brave wife cried; 
“We still have life and honest pride; 
Although we cannot see the way, 

I’m sure there’ll come a brighter day.” 
And thus the striker’s wife, brave soul, 
Helped to attain the striker’s goal. 


She kept her family intact, 

Although the “home” was but a shack; 
And when her man was in despair, 
She buoyed him up with words of cheer. 
*Tis thus in every labor strife; 

All honor to the striker’s wife! 
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If you get the union label on the articles you 
purchase you are assured that no non-union em- 
ployer is going to be able to use your money 
against you, and there should be considerable 
comfort in that thought for every member of a 
union. 


> 


Some credit must go to the makers of leaded 
gasoline for temporarily abandoning its manufac- 
ture pending final report from the experts as to 
the effect on the health of those who handle it. 
More credit would belong to them if they~ had 
acted sooner and without waiting for the pressure 
of public opinion. If leaded gasoline is or can be 
made non injurious to those who manufacture or 
use it, so much the better. But we want to be 
assured of it from those who expect no profit from 
it. So far according to the manufacturing com- 
panies they have not realized profits. But they 
must admit if they are honest that big profits are 
in sight and it is human nature to believe that 
which is profitable for us is all right. 

———__@&______ 


How large is the army of trade unionists? In 
what divisions does it march These are questions 
answered by the third year book of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions for 1925. Ac- 
cording to it at the end of 1923 there were 36,439,- 
320 organized workers of whom 16,490,121 were 
connected with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions while 5,245,889 principally in Rus- 
sia, were affliated with the Communist Interna- 
tional. It may surprise American trade unionists 
to learn that there are 2,354,583 members con- 
nected with clerical or church trade unions and 
404,700 syndicalist movements. 11,970,027 
workers are reported by the year book to take a 
neutral position which means, we suppose, that 
like our own American Federation of Labor, they 
have no international affiliation. Austria has the 
largest percentage of trade unionists—17 out of 
every 


with 


hundred. Germany, England, Australia, 
Czecho Slovakia and Belgium follow in the order 
named. In a large number of countries the pro- 
portion of trade unionists is very small. These 
include such important lands as China, Japan, In- 
dia, The Argentine, Brazil, South Africa, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Portugal, Jugo Slavia, Roumania and 


Peru. 


In none of these countries is as much as 
one and one-half per cent of the population con- 
nected with the trade union movement. 
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Trade Union Unity 


Trade Union Unity. Ask any member of a union and he will tell you he be- 
lieves in united and harmonious action on the part of all workers. But how? What 
are the conditions essential to a united front of the workers? These are questions 
which the magazine, Trade Union Unity, published in London in the interest of 
international trade unionism will have to face. Its editors, such men as A. A. Pur- 
cell, George Hicks and Ed Fimen, have turned out the first issue. Obviously their 
concern is to bring about a reconciliation between the Trade Union International 
and the Russian unions under Communist control. With that desire we sympathize, 
but trade union unity is more than a matter of formal relations between the Russian 
unions and unions of other countries. It involves the relations between Com- 
munists and non-Communist trade unionists within the same country and the same 
local unions. 

Differences in theory—even important differences in theory—as to the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” are not necessarily fatal to co-operation. There are plenty 
of vital issues, both immediate and fundamental, on which trade unionists should 
unite against their common enemy, but it is hard to unite with men who spare no 
epithet in abusing you. Always, at least in America, the Communist invitation to a 
united front has run something like this: “Come on, you yellow dogs, let us unite 
It is 


perhaps, not wholly surprising that the invitation has been met with brickbats rather 


on our theories and principles. Agree with us and we will accomplish unity.” 


than bouquets. 


Mutual confidence or plain good faith is essential to co-operation. 
The Communists have completely overlooked this phase of the situation too often in 
practice and their propagandists have deliberately preached the policy that any 
tactics that advance or seem to advance their cause are fair. Finally, while there 
is no reason that trade unionists should not be outspoken advocates of any theory 
that pleases them, the minute they begin to caucus and vote in a bloc in every 
union matter solely on a basis of their political affiliation they destroy trade union 
effectiveness and hurt the progress of all workers, organized or unorganized. A 
healthy union cannot be the battleground for blocs that always vote according to 
the direction of some party, or, in fact, any party. 

It is these practices which have antagonized those who have respected the Com- 
munists’ right to their own opinions. With strange folly men who continually 
appeal to the Civil Liberties Union and similar organizations to protect their right 
of free speech have themselves organized to deny that right to those whom they do 
not like. The recently published correspondence between the Civil Liberties Union 
and the Workers Party (Communist) helps one to understand why co-operation is, 
to put it mildly, very difficult even between such organizations, to say nothing of the 
trade union movement. 

The consequences of quarrels of serious proportions within the labor movement 
is little short of tragic. The tactics of the Communists have almost paralyzed some 
of our unions by a mixture of discord, cynicism and apathy. Their unscrupulous 
intolerance has played into the hands of reactionary elements in many unions. Fire 
has been fought with fire, and out of these conflicts the only victor possible is the 
foe of all who struggle for united action on the part of the workers. 

With all our hearts we want trade union unity of a practical and substantial 
kind, but the temple of labor solidarity can never be built without the mortar of 


good faith. Once we have that, other difficulties may be overcome without any great 


harm to any of the uncounted millions who toil for a living. 
. sS 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


President Stanton of the Labor Council is in- 
tensely interested in having the Labor Day pa- 
rade this year more generally participated in than 
ever before in the history of the local labor move- 
ment and is constantly calling the attention of 
officers of unions to the fact that they should at- 
tend meetings of the arrangements committee and 
take an active part in the preparations for the 
celebration. He is taking this tireless interest be- 
cause of the possibilities that are held out for 
the advancement of the labor cause by making a 
big showing this year. The parade will be the 
first in the great Diamond Jubilee celebration of 
the admission of California into the Union as a 
sovereign state, and if the hosts of labor turn out 
in all their strength, the impression made upon 
the general public will be of lasting benefit to 
the organized workers of California. It is be- 
cause of this fact that Stanton is so anxious to 
arouse the interest of every trade unionist in the 
city. Take notice of the facts of the situation and 
get in and help the President of the Labor Council 
to bring about the desired result. A successful 
parade will be a splendid reward for your interest 
and efforts. 

When a man takes forty-six years in which to 
make up his mind, one may not be greatly im- 
pressed with the efficiency of his cerebration 
equipment, but it must be admitted that he should 
have all available facts in hand by the time the 
decision comes forth. The following is the life 
story of a Louisville printer, whose name will be 
supplied on request by James M. Lynch, Presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, 
Indianapolis—as related to a member of Louis- 
ville Typographical Union No. 10 by the man 
himself: “I have worked for one firm in this city 
for forty-six years, and it is the only place I have 
ever worked. Have been foreman for thirty years, 
and when I quit last January, the firm presented 
me with a watch, but no pension to comfort me 
in the latter part of my life. I never joined Typo- 
graphical Union No. 10, although I was frequently 
asked to do so. I realize I could have done the 
union some good. I am satisfied of that. I never 
received the wages that the union scale called for 
in all those years. If I had joined No. 10, I would 
now be drawing the old age pension, and would 
have been protected by the mortuary benefit, and 
a resident of the Union Printers Home if my 
health failed me, and the difference I would have 
received in wages would double the amount I 
would have to pay for any assessments. The 
union is the best way for anyone who has a trade 
or calling, both in sentiment and as a business 
proposition. The watch I received is very nice in 
its way—if it gets broke I can have it repaired; 
at 7, 12 and 6 o’clock I can see it is breakfast, 
dinner or supper time; on opening the case I can 
read the engraving, ‘For long and efficient ser- 
vice, etc.,’ which places me in an embarrassing 
position if I should be so unfortunate as to want 
to pawn it or sell it.” 

That is one non-unionist’s story, word for word. 
Perhaps he has been more fortunate than some 
others. But he is still a heavy loser as a result 
of denying the dictates of common sense and 
craft altruism during his active life. This man 
would now be drawing a pension of $8 weekly 
from the International Typographical Union, he 
would be protected by a $500 mortuary benefit, 
he would be entitled to a comfortable old age 
among congenial surroundings at the Union 
Printers Home at Colorado Springs and he would 
be enjoying the satisfaction of having served his 
fellow-printers worthily, if he had only started 
upon life’s journey with the right philosophy. 
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Maid—“The new neighbors would like to cut 
their grass, mum, an’ they want to know if you 
will lend them our lawn-mower.” 

Mistress (highly shocked) —“Cut their lawn on 
the Sabbath? Certainly not. Tell them that we 
haven’t one.”—London Opinion. 

Teacher—‘Willie, you bad boy. I wish I were 
your mother for about a day.” 

Willie—“All right, teacher; I’ll speak to dad. 
I might be able to arrange it.” 


Tourist—“I say, old man, is this the road to 
Pickle Center?” 

Old Inhabitant—‘Wal, yes, its the road, all 
right, but you better turn around if you want to 
get there.” 


Two negroes, Sam and Rastus, thought their 
boss was keeping them past quitting time, so they 
decided to buy a watch together. Sam was agreed 
upon to be the timekeeper; neither negro, how- 
ever, could tell the time, but they were too proud 
to let each other know the fact. The next after- 
noon Rastus said to Sam: 

“Say, niggah, wot time am it?” 

Sam pulled out the watch and thrusting it into 
Rastus’ face, said: 

“Dere it am.” 

Rastus looked at the watch doubtfully, scratched 

his head and said: “Damn if it ain’t.” 


“Jim, that necktie you are wearing is the worst 
ever saw.” 

“Say, dine with us tonight, will you, old man?” 
“Sure! But what’s the connection?” 


“T want you to repeat that remark before my 
wife.’—Boston Transcript. 


“What makes you look so fatigued?” was asked 
of an undersized Arkansas Cityan the other day. 
“Well, it’s like this,” he replied. “My wife is 
walking to reduce, and the only time she can do 
it without attracting the attention of the neigh- 
bors is in the evening. She then insists that I go 
along, even if I am tired. The past two weeks I 
have lost eight pounds and she has gained two 
ounces.”—Arkansas City (Kan.) Traveler. 


A woman and boy boarded a street car, the wo- 
man paying one fare. 

“You'll have to pay for that boy,” ordered the 
conductor. 

“T guess I won’t” the woman snapped back. “I 
never have paid for him.” 

“Well, how old is he?” 

“How should I know? I 
fore.” 


never saw him be- 


A young man of nervous appearance, yet pos- 
sessing a certain determined air, walked into a 
very ornate business building, hesitated a moment, 
ard then with the sharp motions of one who is 
about to take a final leap, entered one of the well- 
appointed offices. 

“Ts this Mr. Stevens’ office?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Gerald K. Stevens?” 

“Nes.” 

“Is he in?” 

“Yes, would you like to see him?” 

“No-n-no! No, thank you! But could you tell 
me how long he will be here?” 

“Why, he should be here at least three hours. 
But he can see you perfectly well right now.” 

“Thank you just the same, but I think I shall 
| call on his daughter."—Forbes Magazine. 
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Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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How vast and wonderful is this thing we call 
civilization! It includes bath tubs and books, 
safety razors, Sarazen, soap and magazines and 
books ahd plays and grocery bills—and jobs. 
There are all manner of groups and generally the 
group lives much unto itself and doesn’t know 
what is going on in other groups. Civilization 
includes all kinds of men and women who lead 
certain kinds of lives in very small circles pretty 
much shaped by the conditions around them. 

nek 

Pick up a highbrow magazine. Read its pages 
and there can be no other conclusion except that 
here is something written and published way up 
in the clouds somewhere, where the air is pure 
and serene, where nobody ever sweats or gets 
mad or breaks a leg or has to bother about the 
installment man. Nobody up there ever has to 
wonder whether he is going to get fired next pay 
day, whether the union is going to be strong 
enough to hold wages where they are or push 
them up, or whether the baby’s croup is going to 
get better. It must be wonderful up there, where 
everyone is superior and knows all about every- 
thing. 

* * * 

This civilization of ours—it’s not so bad, either 
—is filled with and made up of thousands of little 
circles of interest, each knowing much about them- 
selves and very little about everything else. This 
goes for school teachers and doctors and dentists, 
just the same as for bricklayers and grocery store 
clerks and the ash man. Perhaps more so. Dent- 
ists are said to be the easiest marks in the world. 


You can sell them anything. They “fall” for any 


story. ; 
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How. many men and women out of every thous- 
and really understand all about the League of 
Nations, the latest coal conference, the fundamen- 
talist dispute, the Dawes plan, the French trouble 
with the Riffs, the Spanish war with the Moors, 
the Primo de Rivera dictatorship, the Mussolini 
regime, the Painleve program, the American sugar 
tariff, the railroad merger idea, and a dozen more 
big and important things of that general nature? 
How many? Really, not many, in spite of all of 
our newspapers, magazines and books. 

+e 

We know lots about our own immediate affairs. 
We have specialized information. We are experts 
about some one thing, most of us. Anyhow, we 
have a high percentage of experts. And we have 
mastered industry and we run industry much bet- 
ter than we run politics. 

* * * 


If we are going to make the running of democ- 
racy a really intelligent thing, we must find a way 
to a greater common information about great pub- 
lic questions, or we must find a way to their being 
handled that is more intelligent than the way now 
generally followed. Democracy grows, like a 
plant. Where is it growing? How are we going 
to get more intelligence into the business of run- 
ning big public affairs? There is no more inter- 
esting subject for all of our little groups and 
circles and specialized individuals to be thinking 
about. How can we make right decisions if we 
don’t know what we’re deciding? And how can 


we know so that we can make right decisions? 
And can we know? 
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No one is more worthy of contempt than the 
trade unionist who ignores the union label, card 
or button when spending money. 
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The following is a resume of the business trans- 
acted at the regular meeting of Typographical 
Union No. 21 at the regular May meeting: The 
membership statement showed a loss for the 
month and stood at 1400. The following applica- 
tions for membership were read and referred to 
the membership committee: Albert K. Anderson, 
Wm. F. Fee, Grant E. Kellogg, May O: Mann, 
Harry C. Welch. Upon favorable report of the 
membership committee the following were duly 
elected and obligated: Wm. H. Farmer, Louis F. 
Raymond, Mabel E. Todd and Geo. F. Wright. 
The union voted to recompense T. S. Black, who 
was seriously injured one year ago while serv- 
ing on the scale committee, in the amount he 
would have received had he been eligible to com- 
pensation under the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion award—$942.95. The president announced 
the appointment of C. M. Baker, J. L. Hanscom, 
W. N. Mappin, J. W. Mullen and C. A. White as 
a pension committee. Union instructed officers to 
write to Senators and Congressmen, requesting 
an investigation be made of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, and the cause for 
the discharge of a large number of old and com- 
petent employees. The membership voted to in- 
dorse the proposed increase in the per capita 
tax to be voted upon at Wednesday's election. 
The following were elected as a canvassing board 
to serve at Wednesday’s election: R. A. Harvie, 
G. C. Haseltine, W. A. Bushnell, Richard Hart, 
D. C. Hanna, J. M. Maxwell, J. B. Nary, E. L. 
Whittemore. The Labor Day committee appointed 
by the president reported it had organized by 
electing W. N. Mappin chairman and Leo Michel- 
son secretary. The union authorized the commit- 
tee to engage a band of 24 pieces and set aside 
an initial appropriation of $300 to carry on the 
work of the committee. The union indorsed the 


proposal to increase the pay of the city school 
teachers. 
The 39th annual ball of the Printers’ Mutual 


Aid Society was held Saturday night in the Native 
Sons’ Hall on Mason street. While the crowd 
was not as large as some previous affairs, yet 
there was no lack of interest and enjoyment for 
those who were present. Music was furnished by 
Treloar’s Rainbow Orchestra. 

The San Francisco Progressive Club will meet 
Sunday, May 24, at 1 p.m. in the Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp streets. Members of Typo- 
graphical Union are cordially invited to attend. 

A meeting of the Administration Club of San 
Francisco Typographical Union will be held at 
11 a.m., Sunday, May 24, in Room 315, Call-Post 
Building. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
members of the union. 

Mrs. Charlotte Beer of the Halle Chapel this 
week announced her marriage to Mr. Stephen 
LaPage. The wedding occurred on May 15 and 
was performed by the Rev. Kirschner of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church. Mrs. LaPage was the 
widow of the late Orlando Beer and is well known 
in the job branch of the trade. The happy couple 
are temporarily at home at 1204 Mason street, 
pending completion of a new home. 

The Argonaut, one of the landmarks of the 
literary world in San Francisco, which was sold 
several months ago to Los Angeles interests, has 
been purchased by San Francisco people and 
returned to this city. Announcement has just been 
made that the paper will be printed by H. B. 
Brough, in a composing room being established 
in the office of Leonard M. Wade, 557 Clay street. 
The press work and binding will be done by the 
Periodical Press room. The typographical end of 
the publication being in the hands of Mr. Brough 
assures the typographical excellence of the publi- 
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cation. The former high character of the literary 
contents assure the success of the publication on 
its return to San Francisco. 

We again wish to call the attention of the mem- 
bership that it will be necessary to have all dues 
and assessments up to and including April paid 
in full before the members will be entitled to cast 
a ballot at the election of Wednesday, May 27. 

C. M. Baker, who has spent the past several 
months as field secretary of the Trade Union 
Promotional League, has resigned his position 
with that organization and is again working at the 
trade in the Daily News chapel. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Bartlett and son, LeRoy, of 
Stockton, were out-of-town attendants at the ball 
given by the Printers’ Mutual Aid Society. 

Phil Scott of the Daily News chapel announces 
that he is building a new six-room stucco bunga- 
low on Twenty-eighth avenue, in the Richmond 
District. The new home will have every modern 
convenience which present-day builders know 
how to install. 

A. F. Moore and Ed Kimsey drew travelers this 
week and departed for the wilds of Portland via 
Mr. Kimsey’s automobile. “Alfie” announced that 
as soon as he has accumulated sufficient “jack” he 
will republish his “Rotation of Work” pamphlet 
in such shape that those of one-cylinder minds 
may thoroughly understand the contents. 

Burglars last Thursday night entered the build- 
ing at 543 Clay street, occupied by the Donaldson 
Publishing Co. and the Western Looseleaf Com- 
pany. Entrance was gained by going over the 
tops of several adjacent buildings, thence through 
the skylight into the Donaldson office, where they 
proceeded to attempt to gain an entrance into the 
safe, in which they were unsuccessful. It is sup- 
posed they had hoped to get the weekly payroll 
of the Donaldson Company, but due to the fact 
that the force had been paid off the night before, 
they would have been disappointed even though 
they had opened the safe. After leaving the Don- 
aldson office they proceeded to the Western office, 
where they smashed the glass office door and 
apparently satisfied that that was a poor field for 
operations, made their exit by the same manner 
in which they had entered the building. 

Henry Stringham, Examiner chapel, is confined 
to a local hospital following a holdup last Satur- 
day night near his home on Larkin street. Mr. 
Stringham had been attending the Printers’ Mu- 
tual Aid dance and on his way home was slugged 
in the face by highwaymen. The blow was of 
sufficient force to fell him and in falling his head 
struck the curbstone, resulting in a slight fracture 
of the skull. The bandits rifled his pockets and 
among other things took a watch valued at $100. 

Miss Eva Cook, well known in newspaper cir- 
cles in this city, who has been residing in Los 
Angeles for some time past, was calling on friends 
in this city this week. 

Joe Bradway, who has been sojourning in Los 
Angeles for several months, returned to this city 
during the week. Mr. Bradway states that print- 
ing conditions in the southern part of the state 
are anything but prosperous and said it was all 
he could do to get gasoline money enough to pilot 
his flivver to the Golden Gate. 

Congratulations aren’t in disorder at the Abbott- 
Brady chapel. Ask Henry Wiebusch, the Boy 
Scout, who last week solved a puzzle and thereby 
induced a flow of ducats his way. Queried if he 
thought such fluent cerebral activity entitled him 
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to petition the president for a cabinet job, Henry 
disclaimed any knowledge of woodworking, but 
his fears led him to believe the dough may leap 
from his jeans into those of an automobile shark: 
Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

W. J. Carson, who was called to Sacramento 
last week when his son was seriously injured in a 
collision with a truck while riding his motorcycle, 
reports the latter as out of danger and getting 
along fine. 

R. W. Moore forsook his position on the makeup 
the middle of the week for a month’s vacation to 
Kansas City and points in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

L. C. “Pop” Fish was forced to be absent most 
of the week on account of the serious illness of 
his grandson, who is suffering from infantile 
paralysis. 

While on his way to San Mateo in his “bus” 
one day last week, G. E. K. Swan noticed a de- 
jected looking character trudging along the high- 
way. Experiencing a pang of pity Guy stopped 
and picked the poor fellow up, only to discover 
he was a co-worker, one Dick Schneider, the 
apprentice boy. 

Lloyd Nesbit informs all he meets to carry 
plenty of identification credentials since he was 
so rudely stopped and searched by a burly “cop” 
last Monday night, who thought he had possibly 
cornered the elusive bandit, Tanko. After much 
arguing and explaining Lloyd was allowed to go 
his way, with a parting shot from the “law” that 
“kids should not be allowed out at such a late 
hour.” 

Bulletin Chapel Notes—By L, L. Heagney. 

Years of executive work as head of the day ad 
alley come to a close Saturday, May 23, when Ira 
Stuck’s resignation is effective. The management 
of the Shopping News, of which he becomes fore- 
man, must have been pretty well satisfied with his 
Bulletin record, as it is said that of the many 
names submitted Mr. Stuck’s was the only one 
considered. 

Mack D. Ward climbs up the ladder a notch or 
two, meaning hereafter he will snap the whip 
over the day ad alley slaves, beginning Monday. 
Mr. Ward is not a newcomer by any means, is 
well liked and his selection finds hearty approval 
among chapel members. 

To fill the place vacated by Mr. Ward, an all- 
round printer, John Langry, has been shifted from 
the makeup. The change, so Mr. Langry boasts, 
completes his circuit of the shop with the excep- 
tion of the laboratory, i.e., metal melting depart- 
ment. 

A feller needs an education as long, wide and 
varied as a novel by Tanko and Hall to describe 
the description William Bill Davy furnishes free, 
gratis and for nothing of his automobile. Accord- 
ing to him, it does everything but set the table 
and put out the cat. If anybody wants to start 
something, suggest his 1917 “bus” would roll bet- 
ter if he got four new wheels, an engine and 
another chassis. Warm wienies! He’d clout ’em 
so bow-legged they’d have to use fabric tires for 
trousers. 

Long contemplated, the European journey by 
Al Phillips is now a reality, he and his sister hav- 
ing departed this week. London, their old home, 
is included in their itinerary for the purpose of 
visiting relatives and friends. Then the trip verges 
into a tour, with larger cities of France, Switzer- 
land and Italy as objectives. They will be away 
several months. 

1930! One year or 12 months ago Harry Fulton 
woke up one night in the middle of the day with 
the large idea of having enough cush, cash, ma- 
zuma, whatever’s' the right word, in six years to 
live without doing a stroke, as the guy with 
apoplexy said, and marked down the above date 
for a dive into breathless fame as the only print 
with sufficient spondulicks never to slave again 
nor worry about the eats. It’s a long wait, but, 
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no matter, even is mall crear tidy Us telongs Gora tatdly Gs GAL O MT Ek a ee he belongs to a family so 
wealthy it doesn’t have to use the coffee grounds 
more than twice. 

Something of a coincidence is 
Heller, apprentice, on May 15, 1902, at the request 


that Ross E. 


of Topeka Union, was _ initiated by Colorado 
Springs Union No. 82, and on May 15, 1925, Ross 
E. Heller, skipper of a big metropolitan daily, 
received a letter, with his first traveling card 
enclosed, from Stephen O’Donnell, secretary- 
treasurer of No. 82. The Colorado man hoped the 
souvenir might have a value aside from sentiment 
inasmuch as it bears the signature of J. W. Bram- 
wood, one of the best known of I. T. U. officials 
of an elder day. He also said Mr. Heller might 
be interested to know how vital it is 10 cents a 
month be voted by the membership toward 
maintaining an addition to the home now under 
construction. 

The results of Dom Demartini’s eleventh les- 


} son of the I. T. U. course arrived Monday. His 


rating was 99. And if that ain’t batting an aver- 
age, J. Caesar never asked the waiter to bring 
Vini Vidi Vici. 

Encouraging word from Mrs, Eickworth is to 
the effect her husband is convalescent. Accord- 
ing to this report, “Ike’ rallied rapidly from an 
operation at a local hospital and should soon be 
chauffeuring the “fudge” lino. 

Don’t let your mouth hang open in such wide 
surprise both tonsils are visible when you read 
that, arrayed in their prettiest pneumonia vests, 
Ray Carpenter and Larry Hendricks last Satur- 
day decorted the hall at 414 Mason street, known 
to the elite as Native Sons’, when and where the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society disported at 
its annual dance. 

Early in the week notice was issued that, start- 
ing May 23 the Saturday night shift will be dis- 
continued. Instead, a Sunday night crew will be 
worked, the underlying idea being to avoid a 
man-killer on Sunday, preceded by a soft snap 
on Saturday. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge receipt of 
a copy of “Squirts,” a 16-page magazine just 
called into being by the Chronicle Mutual Benefit 
Society. It’s a newsy little sheet of absorbing 
interest to members and ex-members of that chapel 
and probably is unique among modern publications 
as the only full-size periodical printed on a proof 
press, in two colors too. Still further distinction 
it obtains through the fact that editorial matter, 
linotyping, proofreading and binding are details 
performed gratis by individuals of the allied print- 
ing trades employed on the Chronicle, including 
articles by officers of the benefit society, chapel 
chairmen of the mail, stereotype, engraving, press 
and composing rooms, as well as reminiscences by 
old employees, facetious chatter by employees who 
know better and engaging comment on printing of 
ye olden days as compared to the jazz age, base- 
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$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


EASY TERMS 


ball as attempted by followers of Gutenburg and 
a thousand and one other topics. Altogether a 
most creditable affair and a labor of love, as its 
Prepossessing typographical tout ensemble proves. 
Comma chasing isn’t such a soft snap. For one 
thing it can’t be recommended to improve the 
sight, as Mrs. Pauline Eastman now knows. On 
instructions from her medical adviser she is re- 
fraining as much as possible from any work or 
recreation involving eye strain during the next few 
weeks while undergoing treatment. 
——_—__g_____ 
The printers’ label came into being in 1891, and 
its forward movement has been paralleled by con- 
stantly improving conditions within the trade. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of May 15, 1925. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—aAll present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From the Down Town As- 
sociation of San Francisco, relative to several bills 
now before the Governor for signature. From 
United States Senator Thomas J. Walsh, thanking 
Council for its communication relative to the 
Wheeler case. 

Referred to the Secretary—From the Board of 
Supervisors, relative to ‘Made in California” 
products. 

Referred to Label Section—From the Union 
Label Trades Department, requesting Council to 
appoint a committee to co-operate with the De- 
partment relative to furthering the union label, 
card and button. 

Referred to Labor Day Committee—From the 
following tnions stating they will parade on 
Labor Day: Journeymen Tailors No. 80, Hoist- 
ing Engineers No. 59, Iron, Steel Workers, Cap 
Makers, Trackmen, Garment Workers, Water 
Workers, Postal Clerks and Printing Pressmen 
No. 24. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
indorsement of the wage scale and agreement of 
Waiters No. 30, subject to the approval of its 
International Union. In the matter of request for 
a boycott on the Aida Cafe from the Culinary 
Workers was laid over and the representatives 
of the Culinary Workers were advised to take the 
matter up with the representatives of the Musi- 
cians Union and endeavor to bring about an ad- 
justment of same. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Lumbermen — Endorsed 
Teachers salary increase. Iron, Steel, Tin Work- 
ers—Will parade on Labor Day; are in conference 
with employers on new wage scale. Cap Makers 
—Will parade on Labor Day with a float. Track- 
men—Will parade on Labor Day. Auto Mechan- 
ics—Are making progress organizing. Water 
Workers—Will parade on Labor Day. Grocery 
Clerks—Public Food Stores are unfair; requested 
a demand ior the Clerks’ button when making pur- 
chases. Waitresses—Federal Restaurant on Sey- 
enth Street unfair. Garment Workers—Will pa- 
rade on Labor Day. Postal Clerks—Will parade 
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on Labor Day. Molders—Are still having trouble 
with the Industrial Association; are making prog- 
ress; will give a picnic in the near future. Print- 
ing Pressmen—Will parade on Labor Day. 

The chair introduced Brother C. F. Grow, Or- 
ganizer of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, who addressed the Council and called to 
the attention of the delegates the need of organiz- 
ing every industry; and also told of the develop- 
ment of the Auto Industry. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$590.50. Expenses—$146.19. 

Council adjourned at 9:10 P. M. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
———____—_ @ — 
SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“Industry is never justified in thriving on chil- 
dren. The employment of children under unfair 
and improper conditions is nothing short of an 
economic waste, a social crime and a_ political 
menace. The greatest nation in the future will be 
the nation that puts its children first.’-—Represent- 
ative Rathbone of Illinois, in defending the Child 
Labor Amendment. 

“T believe that the one thing for the American 
farmers to do is to organize on proper co-opera- 
tive plans under real organization, to the end that 
all products of the farm shall be marketed in an 
orderly manner.’—Representative Morrow of New 
Mexico, in speaking on the needs of the farmer. 
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YEARLY FOOD COSTS UP. 
Substantial increases in the retail cost of food 
for the year period April 15, 1924, to April 15, 


* 1925, is reported by the United States bureau of 


labor statistics. Houston leads with a 12 per cent 
advance, followed by Louisville, 11 per cent; Bir- 
mingham and Norfolk, 10 per cent; Detroit and 
Richmond, 8 per cent; Charleston, S. C., Omaha, 
St. Paul, Scranton and Washington, D. C., 7 per 
cent; Cleveland, Columbus and Springfield, III, 
6 per cent; Bridgeport, Denver, Fall River and 
Indianapolis, 5 per cent; Boston, Milwaukee and 
Providence, 4 per cent; New Haven, 3 per cent; 
Manchester, 2 per cent. 
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MINUTES OF LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held Wednesday Evening, 
May 6th, 1925. 

The regular meeting of the Label Section of the 
San Francisco Labor Council was called to order 
at 8.00 by President Joe Willis in Mechanics 
Hall Labor Temple. 

Roll Call of Officers—The following were noted 
absent: Nlez Soderberg, P. C. Keltner. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Communications—The Teachers in regard to 
wage increase: moved, seconded and carried that 
the Section indorse the increase of the Teachers. 
From the Union Printers Mutual Aid Society, 
read, noted and filed. From Auto Mechanics No. 
1305 read, noted and filed, Secretary sent back 
tickets. 

Reports of Unions—Cooks No. 44—Reported 
that business is good, look for the house card. 
Janitors—reported that they are meeting with suc- 
cess in their organization campaign. Typographi- 
cal No. 21—Reported that business is fair, look 
for the label on all printing. Stereotypers—Re- 
ported that business is good. Shoe Clerks—Re- 
ported that Feltman and Curme are still unfair, 
ask for the clerk’s monthly working button, color 
changes every month. Glove Workers—Reported 
that business is slow, ask a demand for their label 
when buying gloves. Coopers No. 65—Reported 
that business is fair, ask demand for their label 
barrels. Hatters No. 23—Reported that business 
is good, look for the label in felt and straw 
hats. Miscellaneous Employees No, 110—Re- 
ported that business is fair, look for the house 
card. Grocery Clerks—Reported that all chain 
stores are unfair, look for and demand the clerk’s 
monthly working button, color changes every 
month, color for May is yellow; Pure Food Shop 
on Mission Street is unfair. Hoisting Engineers 
—Reported that business is picking up, members 
of local are buying labeled goods. Waiters No. 
30—Reported that business is fair; look for the 
house card. Cracker Bakers—Reported that busi- 
ness is fair; National Biscuit Co. is still unfair. 
Carpenters No. 34—Reported that business is 
good, all members working. 

Committee Reports—Secretary Lane reported 
that he notified 42 locals in regards to their dele- 
gates not attending the meetings of the Section. 

New Business—Moved, seconded and carried 
that the Agitation Committee meet and make ar- 
rangements for Labor Day and make a report back 
to the Section. 

Dues, $32.00. Agent Fund, $43.30. Total, $75.30. 
Disbursements, $40.55. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 10:00 to meet again on 
Wednesday, May 20, 1925. 

HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
——_——_—_—_ &______— 
AGITATION NEEDED. 

It takes at least 10 years for the popular ac- 
ceptance of an idea after it has proven practical, 
declares Power, a magazine devoted to the power 
problem in industry. The statement indicates that 
professional engineers appreciate the need for con- 
stant agitation. 

“A study of American engineering history,” says 
Power, “seems to indicate that it requires, on an 
average, 10 years or more for any revolutionary 
idea already developed to the point of successful 
practical application to find general acceptance. 

“The mass is hard to start moving, but a small 
push steadily applied over a long period will even- 
tually result in a substantial velocity. This 
thought should encourage those who sometimes 
grow a bit discouraged at the persistence of un- 
economic practices in the power field in the face 
of repeated and irrefutable demonstration of the 
advantage of doing otherwise.” 
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Boost the union label and the label will boost 
you through the instrumentality of your pay en- 
velope. If the workers cannot see this they are, 
indeed, blind. 
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NEW EPOCH IN MOVEMENT. 

Organized labor’s nation-wide organizing cam- 
paign will be an epoch in the trade union move- 
ment. 

The plan includes the United States and Can- 
ada. Nothing like it was ever before attempted 
on such an extensive scale. 

It will awaken many workers to the live, throb- 
bing organized labor movement. 

Trade unionism is not an institution that should 
bé accepted in a matter-of-fact way. It is not a 
drifting, purposeless thing that occasionally raises 
wages and objects to wrong. 

The trade union has all the warmth and glow 
of life. It develops and expands with the growth, 
increasing intelligence and zeal of its members. 

Workers should arouse themselves to its possi- 
bilities. They should be imbued with the mis- 
sionary spirit and carry the message to those un- 
organized. 

The label campaign, in conjunction with the 
organizing activity, is significant. 

The label is a symbol of fair dealing between 
employers and employed. 

It is a certificate of sanitation, living wages and 
reasonable hours. 

These in themselves are of measureless value to 
the workers, but the label means more—it vouches 
for right relations with employers. 


It guarantees that the employer favors democ- 
racy in industry—that he accepts the workers’ 
right to organize and deal collectively with those 
who employ them. 

Workers will secure justice and respect only 


when they stand by their principles. The union 
label points the way. 


The label makes it possible for trade unionists 
to be practical in their fraternity and to withhold 
union wages from those who would destroy them. 

The label makes it possible for workers to cen- 
tralize their purchasing power. This economic 
force too often has been overlooked. 

Trade unions, regardless of their size, should 
put every energy and resource into this organiz- 
ing and educational campaign. 

Its success depends on the activity of each in- 
dividual. It will succeed just in proportion as the 
worker makes an especial effort to talk and live 
trade unionism. 
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The fundamental interests of trade union mem- 
bers are common interests. If purchase of union 
label goods helps the label craft, it also helps the 
buyer. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
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INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 
One of the Oldest Banksin California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or-consolidations with other Banks. 
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Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1924 
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Union Men, Take Notice! 


ORK SHOES 


Union 


Stamped 


SHOES, strong, pliable, durable and easy-going. 

Honest workmanship, high-grade leather through- 

out. Solid heels and double welted soles for long 

wear. Built on Munson lasts by Union Men for 

Union Men. 
Sold at our Three Union Stores. 

Ours is the biggest stock in California of Union-stamped 
Shoes for Men and Women. 
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Brief Items of Interest 


e 

Up to this time there has been but one death 
reported in San Francisco trade union circles, 
that of John Haack of the Brewers and Masters. 

A communication has been received by the La- 
bor Council from United States Senator Thomas 
Walsh of Montana, thanking ‘the Council for its 
communication of congratulation on the outcome 
of the case of Senator Wheeler in the recent trial. 
Senator Walsh was attorney for his colleague in 
the trial. 

The Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Union is 
holding conferences with employers in an effort to 
negotiate a new wage scale and working agree- 
ment and indications are that a satisfactory under- 
standing will be reached in the near future. 

The new wage scale and working agreement of 
the Waiters’ Union was endorsed at the last meet- 
ing of the Labor Council and has been forwarded 
to the International Union. 

C. F. Grow, organizer for the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, who has been in the city 
for about a week, addressed the Labor Council 
last Friday night and said he was here in the 
interest of his organization and particularly to 
carry On an intensive organizing campaign in the 
automotive industry. He will be here for some 
time engaged in work for the International. 

Joseph F. Valentine, first vice-president of the 


American Federation of Labor, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., has accepted the invitation 
of Molders’ Union No. 164 to act as honorary 
chairman at the fifty-third annual picnic in Cali- 
fornia Park, Marin County, June 21, according to 
word received here by Frank Brown, chairman of 
the fete. Valentine was president of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union for 27 years and is one of 
the best known labor leaders in the country. He 
resigned the presidency about a year ago because 
of ill health. Valentine lived in San Francisco 
until the last few years when his duties took him 
to Washington. With Con Conley, noted athlete 
and long distance runner, who is a member of the 
union, as starter, track and field events will feature 
the entertainment program for the day. Superior 
Court Judges Michael Roche, Thomas F. Graham 
and George Cabaniss will act as judges of all the 
contests. Outdoor games and a dance in the 
park’s new pavilion will conclude the entertain- 
ment. Three hundred gate prizes, ranging from 
gas ranges to jewelry, will be distributed. 


J. Peterson, “general manager” for anti- 
union ship owners on the Pacific Coast, has re- 
ceived so much publicity he conceived the idea of 
running for office in his home town—Oakland. 

He and two others contested for the office of 
city commissioner, with the following result: Col- 
bourn, 21,699; Hempstead, 14,467; Peterson, 5,695. 


BOXING 
Oakland Auditorium 
Every Wednesday 
SHOW "STARTS 8:30 p M. 


Friday, May 22, 1925 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN STATE. 

Little change in employment and earnings in 
California manufacturing industries in April as 
compared with March is shown in the California 
Labor Market Bulletin, just issued by State Labor 
Commissioner Walter G. Mathewson. Although 
some industrial groups show considerable increase 
or decrease in employment, the reports of 701 
large manufacturing establishments in all indus- 
tries show an increase of only nine-tenths of one 
per cent in the number of wage-earners employed 
and a decrease of eight-tenths of one per cent in 
the average earnings of the workers. 

Industries showing an increase of more than 
ten per cent in the number of workers employed 
are the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
rubber products, iron and steel forgings, and lime, 
cement, and plaster. Industries showing a similar 
decrease in the number of employees are fish can- 
ning, knit goods, flour and grist mills, and miscel- 
laneous food products. 

The earnings of workers in the fruit and vege- 
table canning industry increased 34.4 per cent, al- 
though the number of employees dropped 6.2 per 
cent. This is the only group of wage-earners 
whose earnings in April show an increase of any 
size over their March earnings. 


> 


THAT DODGE CLEAN-UP. 

Big financiers of Wall Street put over a fast 
one in the now famous Dodge Brothers Motor 
Company transaction. They know how to throw 
a curve up there in the Street and this time they 
sent one down the groove and it is one of the 
swiitest ones of the season. 

Dillon, Read & Co., Wall Street bankers, agreed 
to pay the Dodges $146,000,000. They raised the 
money by the simple and well worked expedient 
of selling the public $75,000,000 in bonds and $85,- 
000,000 in preferred stock, a total of $160,000,000. 

Allowing for generous fees and promotion ex- 
penses, the boys cleared at least $10,000,000 on that 
one. Were they satisfied with that tidy killing? 
Not perceptibly. Like Oliver Twist, they wanted 
more. They divided among themselves 500,000 
shares of Class B Common stock—the stock with 
the exclusive voting power. That means that the 
investors who so blithely put up the $160,000,000 
will have nothing to say about the management of 
the property. 


Great system, isn’t it? The newspapers fell for 
the publicity stuff about the deal, and quite inci- 
dentally made it possible for the Boy Scouts of 
Wall Street to sell their stock and make the 
clean-up at a small outlay for promotion. 

This is the best once since William Randolph 
Hearst let the dear public in on a $12,000,000 good 


thing—for W. R. H.—and ate his cake and still 
has it. 


The trouble about Dr. Cook and others who 
broke into Leavenworth was that they were oper- 
ating on a small scale, with the wrong system and 
didn’t have the right backing! 


—_@— ans 


The union label is a two-edged sword—it cuts 
the business of the unfair employer and increases 
the strength of his competitor, the fair employer. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


